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PREFACE. 



*^^NOWLEDGE is of little ufe, 
x-1- '«-' -j~X when confined to mere fpecula- 



'i •_.!..Xy ! t * on : ^ ut wnen fpeculative truths 
•frXXXXfc- are reduced to practice, when 
theories, grounded upon experiments, are 
applied to the common purpofes of life ; 
and when, by thefe, agriculture is improved, 
trade enlarged, the arts of living made more 
eafy i nd comfortable, and, of courfe, the 
increafe and happinefs of mankind pro- 
moted ; knowledge then becomes really 
ufeful. That this Society, therefore, may, 
in Tome degree, anfwer the ends of its in 
ilitution, the members propofe to confine 
their difquiiitions, principally, to fuch fub- 
jefts as tend to the improvement of their 
country, and advancement of its interell 
and profperity. 

b The 
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The tra£t of country now poffeffed by the 
Englijh in North- America is large and very ex- 
tenfive ; the foil and climate various ; and, 
lying between the 25th and 55th degrees of 
north latitude, is not only fubject to the 
gradations from extreme heat tc extreme 
cold, but feems capable of fupplying almofl 
all the productions of the earth. It is wa- 
tered with plentiful ftreams, accommodated 
with creeks, bays and havens, and inter- 
fered by rivers, which run far into the 
country, and not only open an eafy com- 
munication with the ocean, but, by inter- 
locking with each other, afford an inland 
navigation of fome thoufand miles, that 
with no great expence might be rendered 
.ftill more extenhve. 

By the induflry of it's inhabitants, the 
land in many places is cleared of its wood, 
reduced to arable and paflure ground, and 
rendered fit to receive thofe fruits, trees, 
plants and grain, which are proper to every 
foil.— The Indians who were natives of this 
country, and whofe employments were hunt- 
ing and fi filing, paid little regard to huf- 
bandry, or the cultivation of the land. To 
trade and commerce they were llrangers. 
Elegance of living they delpifed. They de- 
pended 
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pertded on the bow, and were content if, 
with the fortune of the chafe, the fpon- 
taneous fruits of the foreft, the fifh which 
they caught, and a little Indian corn which 
their women and children raifed, they could 
fupport life. Hence it was that, upon the 
firit difcovery of America by the Europeans, 
Indian corn was the only grain found here. 

The fruits, trees, plants and grain, in- 
troduced by the new inhabitants, are moflly 
fuch as were cultivated in European countries, 
from whence thefe inhabitants came. But 
the foil and climate of thefe countries beina* 
different from that of Europe, no wonder if 
many of them do not fuceeed here as well 
as in Europe. 

If we may truf! to the report of travel- 
lers, (a) this country, in the fame degree of 
latitude, very nearly refembles China, or 
the tracl; of land that forms the eaftern fide 
of A/ia, in foil, climate, temperature of the 
air, winds, weather, and many natural pro- 
du6tions. And the fame refemblance is re 
markable between the weftern fide of the 
old world and the weftern fide of our con- 



(a) BeW's Trawls ixis China. Du Haldc'j Hi/lory -/"Chin.;, 
Socmpfer'i Hijlory of Japan. 

b 2 tincnt: 
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tinent ; [b) whereas the eaftern and weflem 
fides of the fame continent differ greatly. 

From the lateft and beft accounts, (c) we 
find that Kamtfchatka, and the coaft to the 
north of it, are, in almoft every refpeft, 
iimilar to Labrador in America ; but very dif- 
ferent from thofe parts of Europe which are 
comprehended within the fame degrees of 
latitude. 

Philadelphia lies in the 40th degree of north 
latitude, the very fame as Pekin in China, and 
nearly the fame with Madrid in Spain, and 
that part of California, of which Sir Francis 
Brake took poffeffion. In Philadelphia and 
Pekin, which lie on the fame fides of the 
two continents, namely, the eaftern, the 
winters are cold, and the fummers are 
very warm. The fame winds, in both places, 
produce the fame effecls. Thus, in both, 
the northweft winds are cold and piercing ; 
the fouthwelt warm and dry ; the northeafl 
cold and wet ; the fouthcalt wet but warm. 
Befides, the general winds that prevail are 
the nortliweit in winter, and fouthv/efl in 

(£) Natural and Civil llijlory of California. 
(0 Mullet's Vcyagts from Asia to America. 
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fummer. But the cafe is different in Madrid 
and California, though thefe places agree with 
each other in almoft every circumftance. 

This refemblance is manifeft not only in 
the weather and climate, but is alfo remark- 
able in the foil and natural produce. To- 
bacco, Phytolacca, (or Poke) the Perfimmon 
tree, the Mulberry tree, with feveral others, 
are natives of China; they are alfo the natives 
of this part of America. Ginfeng is gathered 
to the weflward of Pekin, and, as far as we 
know, has not been found in any other part 
of the world, except within the fame degrees 
of latitude in America. Thefe obfervations 
give grounds to hope that, if proper enquiries 
were made, many more of the native plants 
of China, and, very poffibly, the Tea, fo 
much in ufe amongft us, and now become 
fp necelfary a part of our diet, might be 
found in America. 

Who knows whether the Arrack tree, of 
which we read, may not be the fame as 
the American Cocoa ; or as our Sugar Maple, 
which, for many years fucceffively, will yield 
a large quantity of rich, fweet fap, from 
whence a fine fpirit may be diftiled ? It 
might be worth inquiring, whether the Cot- 
ton 
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ton of Virginia, which is different from that 
raifed in our iflands, is not the fame as that 
of which the Chinefe make their fine Calicoes 
and Muflins ; whether the Indian Hemp of 
America, or more probably, the Silk grafs 
found in Virginia, is not the fame as the 
Chinefe Herba ; and whether the Silk, ga- 
thered from the trees in China, of which 
poets and travellers have told marvellous 
ftories, is any thing more than the Cocoons, 
which, in many places, are to be found in 
great plenty, on our trees and buihes. 

The Silk of China feems to be of different 
forts ; that of which their Bandanoes and 
coarfe Silks are made, is llrong and harm ; 
that which they work up into their fine Da- 
mafks is foft, but of a weaker thread. Hence 
it is probable, that they have different fpecies 
of Silkworms. In this part of America, diffe- 
rent kinds of Silkworms are found upon 
different trees and fhrubs ; the Cocoons of 
fome of them, particularly thofe that feed 
on the Saffafras, are larger, and the Silk 
they produce, though not fo fine, is much 
ftronger than that of the Italian Silkworm 
that feeds on the Mulberry. Is there not 
reafon then to believe that, if experiments 
were made with our own Silkworms, and 

fuch 
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fuch as are moft ufeful were propagated, 
this country might, in a few years, pro- 
duce plenty of Silk ? 

Such of the plants of China as have been 
introduced here, feem to agree with our 
foil and climate, and to thrive in a degree 
equal to our warmefl expectations ; witnefs 
the Rice, the Whifk and the Chinefe Vetch. 
Thefe may encourage us to try others. 
From the trials made in our iflands of the 
Sugar-cane, Coffee, Ginger, &c. there is rea- 
fon to hope, that the fpices of the Eafl- 
Indies may be propagated and cultivated 
there. 

Thus by introducing the produce of thofe 
countries, which lie on the eaft fide of the 
old world, and particularly thofe of China, 
this country may be improved beyond what 
heretofore might have been expecled. And 
could we be fo fortunate as to introduce the 
mduftry of the Chinefe, their arts of living 
and improvements in hufbandry, as well as 
their native plants, America might in time 
become as populous as China, which is al- 
lowed to contain more inhabitants than any 
other country, of the fame extent, in the 
world, 

We 
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We have many trees, plants, roots and 
herbs, to the medical virtues and ufes of 
which we are ftrangers. The fruit of our 
Perfimmon-tree has been ufed, to good pur- 
pofe, in brewing beer; but it was not known 
before the experiment made, by order of 
this fociety, laft winter, that one bufhel of 
this fruit will yield above a gallon of proof 
fpirit, of an excellent tafte and flavour. To 
what ufes in pharmacy the gum, the bark 
and roots of this tree, which is fo very aftrin- 
gent, may be applied, is unknown. The 
virtues of the Magnolia and Spicewood are 
not fufficiently afcertained, though they have 
been ufed, and found to be excellent re- 
medies in fome diforders. There is a tree 
called the Zanthoxilum, that grows in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and both the Carclinas, the 
bark of which is of fuch a particular quality, 
that the fmalleft bit of it, on being chewed, 
ftimulates the glands of the mouth and 
tongue, and caufes a flow of faliva equal 
to that of a flight falivation, while its action 
continues. No rational experiments have 
yet been made to find out its virtues and 
ufes. A number -of other trees might be 
mentioned, fuch as the Saffafras, the wild 
Cinnamon, the Magnolia Akiffima ; the fra- 
grant fmell and aromatic tafte of which 

prove 
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prove that they have medicinal qualities, 
though their ufes are not fully known. The 
Sumach likewife deferves examination. Its 
feed or berries, if not the wood itfelf, might 
be ufed in dying. The Indians mix its leaves 
with their Tobacco, and thereby render it 
more aromatic and agreeable in fmoking. 
There is a fpecies of it which yields a gum 
that nearly, if not exactly, refembles the 
Gum Copal. Indeed, there is reafon to 
believe it is the very fame, 

Our Wines and Raifins are imported from 
foreign countries ; while nature points out, 
that there cannot be a country more proper 
than this is for producing the grape. Be- 
fore our lands were cleared, and fo many 
of the Grape-Vines extirpated, foreigners, 
who vifited this country, could not help ob- 
serving and admiring the quantity that, like 
native vineyards, prefented themfelves to 
their view. And even now our hills, vales 
and level land abound with them. They 
grow in every foil, are fuited to every cli- 
mate, and without cultivation, pour forth 
their fruits in abundance ; many of them 
rich and lufcious to the tafte. It is not a 
little furprifing, therefore, that the culture 
of the Grape was not among the firfl of our 
improvements. Confidering the great variety 

c of 
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of Vines we have on this continent, it is not 
to be doubted that, with a little care and 
induftry, America might produce Wine fuffi- 
cient, not only for home confumption, but 
even for exportation ; and, confidering the 
richnefs of many of our Grapes, in their 
prefent wild, uncultivated itate, and the 
improvement they muft receive from cul- 
ture, there is reafon to hope that, in time, 
our Wine may be much efteemed. 

It would be endlefs to recount all our 
plants, roots and herbs ; many of which, 
though now neglefted, might, with a little 
care and attention, become articles of com- 
merce, and be of great ufe to our country. 
It is found from experience that Flaxfeed, 
by reafon of the drought and fcorching fun 
in May and June, does not grow well, and 
Hemp requires fo rich a foil, that few pieces 
of ground will produce it. There is a plant, 
a native of this country, which grows in 
many places, but delights more particularly 
in light fandy foils, known commonly by 
the name of Indian Hemp. Its bark is fo 

1 

flrong, that the Indians make ufe of it for 
bow-llririgs. Could we but find a method 
of fepa rating and foftening its fibres, fo as 
to render it lit to be fpun into line thread, 
it might fcrvc as a fubititute for Flax and 

Hemp 
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Hemp. This plant deferves to be cultivated 
on another account. The pod it bears con- 
tains a fubftance that, from its foftnefs and 
elafticity, might be ufed inftead of the fineft 
Down. Its culture is eafy, inafmuch as its 
root, which penetrates deep into the earth, 
furvives the winter, and fhoots out frefli 
ftalks every fpring. Five or fix years after 
being fown, it is in its greateft perfection. 
With the roots of plants, unknown to white 
people, the Indians ftain wood, hair and 
fkins of a beautiful colour, that preferves 
its luflre for years, though expofed to the 
weather. With the juice of herbs they re- 
lieve many difeafes, heal wounds, and cure 
the bite of the moll venomous fnakes. A 
perfect knowledge of thefe fimples, and of 
many others, with which our country abounds, 
might be of great ufe rn mankind. 

The bowels of our earth are but little ex- 
plored, notwithftanding the encouragement 
received from the experiments that have 
already been made. There is a great variety 
of Clays, many of them valuable. Of fome, 
good crucibles have been made, and lire 
bricks, equal to any in the world. Others 
have anfwered fo well in burning, as to in- 
duce one to hone that, in time, a porce- 
lain, equal to that brought from China, may 

c 2 be 
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be made here. Near Netocaffle on Delaware, 
a clay is found, which, ufed as a paint, re- 
tains its colour for years, even when exr 
pofed to the weather, without any mixture 
of oil. In many places is found a kind of 
earth, which has been ufed inftead of Span- 
ijh brown, .and anfwered the end. In other 
places there is an ochre, which dyes a wainf- 
cot colour. May not fome ofthefe clays 
have medicinal qualities ? About eighteen 
miles from this city, on the banks of Nejha- 
meny, is a large bed of black lead. The 
lands to the fouthward are fo replete with 
nitre, or fo favourable for producing it, 
that, in fundry places, it appears like a 
hoar-froft, on the furface of the ground. 
We are informed that a gentleman in Vir- 
ginia made a large quantity of faltpetre from 
the fweepings of his tobacco-houfe, for 
which he received a medal from the Socie- 
ty of Arts : And, to evince the importance 
of this difcovery, the fame gentleman afferts 
that, from the floor of a tobacco-rhoufe, fix- 
ty by forty feet, may be colle&ed, by a ve- 
ry fimple procefs, fixteen hundred weight 
of Nitre in a year. Nay, it is faid there 
are, if the expreffion may be allowed, mines 
of LSaltpetre in the mountains. 

Of 
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Of ores and minerals America produces 
variety, as well as plenty ; iron, copper 
and lead are found in many places. Some 
famples of tin, antimony and bifmuth ores 
have been lately difcovered, and other mi- 
nerals, the nature and properties of which 
are not fufficiently afcertained. 

It would be worthy of every perfon, 
therefore, who withes to improve his coun- 
try, and advance its intereft, to try whe- 
ther he cannot find at home, or introduce 
from abroad, new fpecies of plants, trees, 
fruits, grain, &c. fuitable to our own foil 
and climate, for the fupport and ornament 
of life, and for articles of trade and com- 
merce. Each one according to his oppor- 
tunities and ability, fhould explore the vir- 
tues of our native plants, &c. and fearch 
out the treafures which nature has conceal- 
ed in the bowels of the earth. 

Such difcoveries will not only be a bene- 
fit to ourfelves, but they will render us 
more ufeful to our Mother Country. They 
will give full fcope to our induilry, without 
exciting her jealoufy, 'or interfering in the 
lead with her manufactories ; they will en- 
large and give (lability to her commerce. 
For, if by thefe means, the continental co- 
lonies 
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lonies can fupply her with the rarities oF 
China, and her iflands can furnifh the rich 
fpices of the Eajl-Indies, her merchants will 
no longer be obliged, in order to obtain 
thefe, to traverfe three quarters of the globe, 
encounter the difficulties of fo tedious a 
voyage, and, after all, fubmit to the info- 
lence, or exorbitant demands of foreigners. 

Already has Britain experienced the ad- 
vantage of her colonies furnifhing thofe ar- 
ticles, with which (he ufed to be fupplied by 
foreign nations. In the infancy of the colo- 
nies, and before they were fettled, fhe de- 
pended on Sweden and Raffia for naval (lores. 
Thefe nations, imagining that fhe could not 
procure them elfewhere, and refolving to 
increafe their gain, entered into a combin- 
ation to raife the price : And had not her 
colonies f'urnilhed thefe articles, fhe mufl 
have given up the empire of the lea, or fub- 
mitted to their arbitrary impontions. 

But to accompliih thefe defirable ends, it 
is edeemed necefifary, and propofed, that 
Men of Learning and Enquiry mould turn 
their thoughts and attention to thefe fub- 
jects. The bulk of mankind follow a beaten 
track. They feldom turn their thoughts co 
experiments, and fearcely ever adopt a new 

me a Hire 
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meafure, until they are well affured of fuc- 
cefs and advantage from it, or are fet upon 
it by thofe, who have weight and influence 
with them. 

That this Society may, as far as in their 
power, contribute to the carrying fuch a 
Plan into execution, it is propofed to make 
it a principal part of their bufinefs to in- 
quire, and try to find out, what our coun- 
try is capable of producing ; what improve- 
ments may be made in agriculture, farming, 
gardening, &c. The belt methods of manu- 
ring land, of reftoring foils, that are worn 
out, and of prote&ing and guarding our 
fruits, trees, plants, and grains, from worms, 
infefts, andblafts; how to improve the breed 
of ufeful animals, and introduce other fpe- 
cies from foreign countries ; how to pre- 
ferve our timber for (hip-building and other 
purpofes, and to increafe the moft valua- 
ble forts, the belt time for felling and the 
bell method of feafoning it ; what are the 
virtues and ufes of the many plants, &c. 
which this country produces ; what exotics 
or medicinal plants may be introduced, and 
the bed method of propagating the mod 
ufeful of them •, what new vegetable juices 
may be difcovered, and the belt way of 
managing them ; what improvements may 

be 
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be made in the art of fermentation, makins: 
of wine, cyder, vinegar, &c. the cheapeft 
and beft methods of making highways, 
caufeways, and bridges, joining of rivers, 
and increafing our inland navigation. 

But it is notpropofed to confine the views 
of the Society, wholly, to thefe things, fo 
as to exclude other ufeful fubje£ts, either in 
phyfics, mechanics, aftronomy, mathema- 
tics, &c. 

The means of conveying knowledge are 
now become eafy. Printing Houfes are erect- 
ed in all the principal towns on the conti- 
nent, and regular polls eflablifhed to carry 
letters and papers from one to another. 
Philadelphia, (the place where this Society 
meets) hath, by its central lituation, not on- 
ly a ready communication by land, with our 
Continental-Colonies ; but likewife with our 
Iflands, by vellbls employed in carrying- on 
our trade. Beiides, hints thrown out in our 
public circulating papers are not loft, as 
in this country, altnolt every man is fond 
of reading, and feems to have a thirft for 
knowledge. 

The Society are very fenfible how une- 
qual they are to the talk of carrying into 
execution a plan of fo extenfive a nature. 

But 
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But they hope the ufefulnefs of it will pro- 
cure them the countenance and affiftance of 
every man who wilhes well to his country. 

There are many gentlemen in different 
parts of the country, whom Providence 
hath blefled with Affluence, and whofe un- 
derflanding is improved by a liberal edu- 
cation. From fuch the Society promife them- 
{'elves great affiftance, as their fortunes ena- 
ble them to make experiments, which men 
of narrow circumftances would not dare to 
attempt. The farmers employed in culti- 
vating the lands are intelligent and fenfible, 
capable of obfervation, and of making many 
ufeful experiments. From thefe we mail 
thankfully receive every hint and practical 
obfervation, relative to the improvement of 
their farms, the culture of trees and grain, 
the raifing of flock, &c. As among our 
mechanics many are expert and ingenious, 
the Society hope to be favoured with any 
new inventions and difcoveries they fliall 
make ; and as many of our young men, 
who have turned their thoughts to philofo- 
phical fubjecls, have difcovcred fiich a de- 
gree of judgment and genius, as will enable 
them to carry their refearches far into na- 
ture, their fentiments on fuch fubjecls, as 

d thev 
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they fhall be pleafed to communicate to us, 
fhall be received with thankfulnefs. For, 
befides the other advantages that may re- 
dound from an inftitution of this fort, it 
may have a tendency to infpire our youth 
with a love of knowledge, to draw them 
gently from fcenes of diffipation, and to 
animate them with a laudable defire of dif- 
tinguilhing themfelves by improvements in 
arts and fciences, and by ufeful difcoveries 
that may do honour to themfelves, and pro- 
mote the intereil of their country. 

Every fpecimen of what is curious or 
valuable in forming a cabinet, or collection 
of foflil, vegetable or animal fubftances, that 
may enlarge thebounds of natural hiftory in 
general, and of this part of the world in par- 
ticular, will be efleemed agreeable prefents, 
and grateful acknowledgments will be made 
to the refpe&ive donors. 

The Society propofe, as foon as their 
Stock will enable them, to reward with fuit- 
able premiums every perfon who fhall make 
any valuable improvement, invention or dis- 
covery, in any of the fubje6ls before men- 
tioned. They will always be ready to in- 
corporate, as members, thofe who deferve 

well 
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well of their country. In fhort, the chief 
merit the Society mean to claim to them- 
felves is only that of encouraging and di- 
recting inquiries and experiments, of receiv- 
ing, collecting and digefling difcoveries, in- 
ventions and improvements, of communi- 
cating them to the public, and diftinguilhing 
the authors ; and of thus uniting the labours 
of many, to attain one end, namely, the 
advancement of ufeful knowledge and im» 
provement of our country. 






